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Broome Technical Community College, Binghamton, N. Y. 


TALARSKY DEFENDE 


Tech’s students march in historic first demonstration. 


i 


Students Honor Professor Elliot 
At Student Council Awards Banquet 


The Student Council Awards 
Banquet was held May 31st at 
St. Mary’s Assumption Center. 
After a dinner of ham, beef 
and halupki, two hundred 
guests turned their attention to 
the head table. 

President Cecil C. Tyrrell, 
introduced by Master of Cere- 
monies Larry Wasson, gave a 
welcoming speech. He was fol- 
lowed by Professor John Colli- 
gan who gave a very inter- 
esting and challenging speech. 


President Wasson and the 
advisors to each organization 
on campus presented the fol- 
lowing student awards for ser- 
vice to Broome Tech: 

Pamela Gaffney, the Chair- 
man of the Awards Committee 
presented recognition awards 
to Professor John Colligan, 
Professor Anthony Davis and 
Professor Edwin Drake. Pres- 
ident Wasson presented the 
Maintenance Department with 
gift certificates of appreciation. 


Vice-President Jones presented 
a special award certificate to 
Department Chairman Simser. 
Francis Battisti presented 
President Wasson with a gavel 
and strike plate to the Office 
of Council and a gift from the 
Freshman Class to Miss Rich- 


_ ardson. Awards were given by 


Dean Chambers to the members 
of the Student Activity Board 
of Control, Chairman John 
Colligan, Miss Schum, and 
Mrs. Lehman. A high point of 


7th Annual Honors Convo 


By Nancy Kodey 

Broome Tech’s Seventh An- 
nual Honors Convocation was 
held Wednesday, May 24 in the 
gym of the SUB. Following the 
welcome by President of Phi 
Theta Kappa, Anthony Funaro, 
Maurice Battisti, former grad- 
uate of Broome Tech and Com- 
munity Ambassador to India 
and Ceylon last year, spoke 
on a “Journey to Understand- 
ing.” His address consisted 
mostly of anecdotes about his 
experiences during his jour- 
ney. 

After the address, awards 
were presented by notable sen- 
iors as follows: 

American Chemical Society 
Award — Ronald Boyce. 

American Society for Test- 
ing and Materials Award — 
David Williams, James Withi- 
am. 

American Society of Tool 
and Manufacturing Engineers 
Award — Thomas Krissel, 
Jame Gutelius. 

Broome County Medical So- 
ciety Award — June Evans. 

Chamber of Commerce A- 
ward — James Bishop, Nancy 
Kodey. i 


Collegiate Administration 
Management Society Award— 
Richard Wilcox, James Caver- 


ly, Anthony Fiorelli, Jane 
Sprague, Roberta Zurn. 
Colonial TV Award —Dwight 
Briggs. 

IEEE Award — Gary Os- 
trander. 

Ladies Auxiliary, Broome 
County Area Chapter, NYS 


Society of Professional Engi- 
neers Scholarship — Nicholas 


Tech Tuition To 


New York State 


Students next year can ex- 
pect to contribute $360 to the 
school as tuition. This consti- 
tutes a $30 increase per year, 
rather than $60, which might 
be inferred. 


The students have been pay- 


ing $330 dollars per school 


year. In actuality, the registra- 


tion fee notices demanding $10 
each semester is an extension 
to the $300 advertised in our 
catalogue. Before this year, 
a state law required that no 


Timko. 

Sales and Marketing Execu- 
tives of the Southern Tier A- 
ward — James Demaree. 

Southern Tier Chapter, In- 
ternational Material Manage- 
ment Society Award — Robert 
Cook. 


Stevenson Medal — Nancy 
Shimer. 
Triple Cities Radiologic 


Technologists Society Award— 
(Continued on Page 5) 
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the evening occured when Pro- 


fessor Elliott was presented 
with a Book of Letters from 
his many students and fellow 
faculty members. 


- The evening was concluded 


with closing remarks from 
President-elect David Forbes, 
after the introduction of the 
new Council officers. 
F.S.A. 

Minor: 

Jane Sprague 
( Continued on Page 5 ) 


Expansion 


By Dan Windham 


On March 18, 1967, Edwin 
L. Crawford, chairman of the 
Broome County Board of Su- 
pervisors announced the inten- 
tions of BTCC to expand in 
order to solve existing prob- 


lems that deal principally with , 


numbers. They plan to achieve 
the solution by proposing more 
space, more equipment, and 
more faculty. In terms of rel- 
ative size of the. expansion, 
when completed, BTCC will be 
doubled in size to cope with 
the expected double enroll- 
ment. 
(Continued on Page 6) 


Be Increased To $360 
To Pick Up Some of the Tab 


community college could 
charge in excess of $300 for 
tuition. 


This year the law changed 
and all community colleges can 
demand up to four hundred. 
Dean Durst hinted that no 
more registration fees would 
be needed. The $30 increase 
requires only ratification by 
the board, of supervisors be- 
fore the tuition is changed. 


Mr. Durst stated that the 
increase is necessary because, 


running Broome Tech.” 





“the cost of living has in- 
creased and so has the cost of 
Staff 
salary increases were attribu- 
ted as the biggest contributor 
to the increase in student ‘tu- 
ition, but also such items on 
the budget as supplies, main- 
tenance, travel expenses, elec- 
tricity, water, and gas have 
reached new highs. 

_ The increase of the full-time 
tuition will have no effect on 
the rate of the part-time day 
or night student. 
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D BY 250 STUDENTS 


Demonstration _ 
Raises Eyebrows 
But Few Hopes 


By Steve Munro 


Approximately 250 students 
rallied in front of the Student 
Union Building Friday May 19 
to protest an unfair adminis- 
tration decision of not grant- 
ing Mr. Talarsky continuing 
appointment and not informing 
him of the reasons for this 
decision. 

At 12:30, Mr. Larry Wasson, 
President of the Student Coun- 
cil, organized the body of stu- 
dents and outlined the route 
the marchers would take. Beat- 
ing drums, pounding waste- 
cans, and displaying signs, the 


marchers proceeded across the 


campus and through both the 
administration building and 
Tichner Hall. Neither the Pres- 
ident of the College nor the 
chairman of the Liberal Arts 
Department were on campus 
during the march. 

At the end of the march, the 
following six items were out- 
lined by Mr. Wasson as “Out- 
lines for Better Education”: 

1. If a faculty member is 
dismissed, it should be for 
failings in his profession only. 

2. A faculty member’s pri- 
mary consideration is to his 
teaching and classroom ability. 

38. A faculty member’s work 
or non-work in extra-curricu- 
lar activities or areas should 
not be considered valid grounds 
for dismissal. 

4, An instructor’s opinions 
or beliefs should not be con- 
sidered with regards to his 
promotion or continuing ap- 
pointment. 

5. A faculty member’s aca- 
demic shortcomings “should be 
made known to him whenever 
possible, and steps taken to 
help him eliminate the short- 
comings. 

6. Faculty members should 
be granted tenure rather than 
continuing appointment at this 
college. 

KIRK JONES, LA ’67, one 
of the demonstrators, when 
asked what the most significant 
aspect of the protest was, ex- 
plained, “The real legitimacy 
is to allow a man to know why 
he is being dismissed.” 

ANDY BARANYK, LA ’67, 
stated, “I don’t think we’ll ac- 
complish anything but there’s 
no harm in trying. It’s the 
principle that counts! This 
should be an inspiration to 
the rest of the faculty. They 
should be aware that such 
things could happen to them 


‘if they do not take some initia- 


tive themselves.” 


One faculty member stated, 
“T do not approve of this type 
of demonstration. There is too 
much emotionalism  inyolved 
and you know what can happen 
with an emotionally controlled 
group of people.” 

Another faculty member 
stated, “It is unfortunate that 
persons should be dismissed 
4 (Continued on Page 8) 
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quality of Tech Talk and are sincerely ap- 


on 


EDITORIALS 
StudentRightsAndDueProcess 


The following article is reprinted 
from the April, 1967 issue of the JUN- 
IOR COLLEGE JOURNAL. The reasons 
for bringing this to your attention are: 
Students and Faculty have little or no 
tnvolvement in the administrative de- 
cisions that will affect them at Broome 
Tech. There is no established method of 
due process to protect the individual stu- 
dent or faculty member from arbitrary 
action by the administration. The under- 
lying editorial philosophy for this year’s 
TECH TALK has been to bring cases of 
real or suspected unjust actions against 
students and/or faculty members to the 
attention of the campus community. 

We leave it to you, our readers, to 

decide, on the basis of this editorial, if 
the modus operandi of this school is just 
and our position justified. 


“The Democratic Idea in Higher Educa- 
tion Needs To Be Extended to Include 


Students.” 
By Charles C. Collins 
Indictment 

Fundamental to the democratic idea 
are (a) involvement in the decision mak- 
ing by those who will be affected, and (b) 
a due process to forestall arbitrary action 
by the strong against the weak and to as- 
sure redress when such arbitrary action 
does occur. Colleges, junior and senior, al- 
most universally flout both these democra- 
tic premises. Students rarely have a voice 
in making substantive decisions, and even 
more rarely, have an established recourse 
to give them a fair hearing when injustices 
are perpetrated. 

Brief 

A college is, or should be, a commun- 
ity of scholars where basic respect is af- 
forded to all members of that community. 
Respect connotes seriously listening to 
those who think they have something to 
say: this includes students. 

It is within the nature and circum- 
stances of community life for instances of 
disrespect to arise and to grow into viola- 
tion of rights. This occurs in relations be- 
tween the board of trustees and the pro- 
fessional staff, in relations among mem- 
bers of the professional staff and in re- 
lations between members of the profession- 
al staff and students. Since it is predict- 
able that offenses will be made and con- 
flicts of interest will arise, it is necessary 
that each segment of the academic com- 
munity have a voice in developing policy 
guidelines which will minimize conflict, 
and that a mechanic be established to ad- 
judicate when the inevitable conflicts do a- 
rise. The faculty senate, the whole facul- 
ty committee structure, and particularly 
the professional relations committee, de- 
veloped in recognition of the need to give 
institutional sanction to the voice and the 
rights of faculty members. 

The young, and not so young, adults 
who are students at colleges are largely 
voiceless in the debate over policy which 
directly affects.them and, to make the sin 
against democracy more grievous, have 
no guarantee of a fair hearing of their 
complaint, or of redress. Students who 
feel wronged by faculty members can and 
do turn to administrative officers but in 
truth this is turning to a partisan who is 
legally, professionally, and institutionally 
allied to the offending faculty member. 
For example, when a student becomes a 
pawn in a personality struggle between 
faculty members, administration is in no 
position to rule in favor of the student 
without becoming enmeshed in both lega 
and intrafaculty machinations. 

The major lessons in ethics, justice, 


rule by law, and the democratic process 
can best be taught by doing and by ex- 
ample, not by precept. If students are to 
become involved in participatory demo- 
cracy, they need to learn by participating 
in the debate on issues of real substance. 
If students are to grow into just men, they 
need to see justice practiced. If they are 
to eschew rule of the weak by the strong, 
they must learn that when the cause is 
sound there is an institutionalized means 
by which the power of the weak and strong 
are equalized and within this balance, fair 
decision can be made. 

Behavior is caused: when there is un- 
rest among students it is because there 
are real or imagined infringements of 
basic rights. Demonstrations are really 
denunciatory editorial by those who have 
no other media for voicing their views, 
for airing their grievances and for insist- 
ing on corrective measures. 

The college, the students, the aims of 
democratic education, the principles of jus- 
tice, all would be served if structural 
means were developed by which (a) stu- 
dents had a voice in policy recommenda- 
tions to the governing board, and (b) stu- 
dents who felt sinned against by admin- 
istration or by faculty could, with im- 
punity, present their case to an impartial 
panel for adjudication. 

Corrective Proposals 

Ultimate power and _ responsibility 
rests with the political board of trustees 
who are directly or indirectly selected by 
the people. This governing board is ad- 
vised, however, by segments of the aca- 
demic community. It has only been in the 
recent past that the advisory voice of fa- 
culty was added to that of administration. 
What is proposed here is simply that stu- 
dents be included in the debate on policy 
recommendations affecting them. Their 
channels to the governing board could and 
should be the existing channels; let them 
serve along with administration and facul- 
ty on the curriculum and instruction com- 
mittee, the student personnel committee, 
and the policies and procedures committee. 
On matters specific to students, let the 
student senate speak directly to the board 
of trustees just as in matters specific to 
the faculty the faculty senate now speaks. 

The companion proposal to student in- 
volvement in policy formulation is that of 
respecting students as full members of 
the academic community by assuring them 
the protection of due process. 

The proposed mechanic would be as 
follows: a student who feels his rights as 
a member of the academic community have 
been violated or abridged may present his 
complaint to a screening board made up 
of a member of the student senate, a mem- 
ber of the faculty senate, and a member 
of administration. After preliminary hear- 
ing this collegiate grand jury would de- 
cide whether there was enough substance 
to warrant full investigation. If so, an ad- 
judication panel would be selected to be 
composed of three faculty members (ap- 
pointed by the faculty senate president), 
three students (appointed by the student 
senate president), and one administrator 
(apponted by the college president). This 
panel would conduct a quiet but thorough 
hearing with written or oral depositions 
made by all parties involved. After all per- 
tinent data were collected and evaluated, 
this ad hoc panel would render a judgment 
in the form of a recommendation to the 
college president and/or to the governing 
board. Appeal of this recommendation by 
any party to the dispute could always be 
made to those vested with final authority, 
the members of the governing board. 


Tech Talk Thanks You 


We would like to take this opportunity 
to express our appreciation to the mem- 
bers of the administration, faculty, and 
student body who have contributed their 
time and efforts to the successful pub- 
lication of Tech Talk this academic year. 

Your letters, articles, essays, poems, 
and interviews have added much to the 


preciated. 

To those who will be returning to 
Broome Tech next year we hope you will 
continue to make contributions to the suc- 
cess of this paper. 

We have enjoyed the time and work 
invested in bringing Tech Talk to you and 
hope that all of you have found reading it 
equally rewarding. _ j 
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Pease To : 
More Of. 
Talarsky’s 
Supporters 


To the Editor: 


I feel that Mr. Talarsky has 
added greatly to my education 
at Broome Tech. I think he is 
an outstanding professor and 
I feel it a great privilege to 
have had him as my instruc- 
tor. I wish we had more in- 
spiring and exciting profes- 
sors at Broome Tech, and I 
know his presence will be 
greatly missed by all students. 
He presents a challenge to ev- 
ery student; the challenge to 
think and to question. 


Sheila West 
Se ’67 


To the Editor: 


Philosophy, blah! Who wants 
to hear what some old man in 
ancient Rome said? Who wants 
to listen to some _ professor 
give both sides of an issue 
rather than stress his person- 
al view? How is this going to 
keep my attention? 


The material may not be in- 
teresting; but Mr. Talarsky 
makes it interesting through 
his presentation. He treats a 
subject fairly and is unbiased 
in his views. All aspects are 
considered. 


Why do people always settle 
for mediocrity? 


Shirley Landon 





To the Editor: 


I have experienced Mr. Tal- 
arsky’s teaching methods dur- 
ing the previous year. My ex- 
pectations of subject material 
on the college level, typical 
college classroom and lecture 
activity were fulfilled by at- 
tending his classes. In Mr. Tal- 
arsky’s classes we are treated 
as college students and not as 
“thirteenth graders,” as some- 
one has so adeptly phrased it. 


I have not been maligned, 
corrupted, abused, nor have I 
deviated from the so important 
“norm,” as a result of having 
attended his classes. I believe 
that Mr. Talarsky’s influence 
has been an asset to my fresh- 
man year at Broome Tech. 


Carl Kimes 
LA ’68 





TECH TV ALKe 


Editor 


Nancy 


Gary Kratochvil, Connie Marhefka, 

Carla Aiken, Mike McGoff, Joyce Nagle, 
Bruce Nelson, Larry Wasson, John MacCulloch, 

James Santa-Lucia, Rita Petkash | 


Critic-at-large 


Tech Talk is the student newspaper of Broome Technical 
munity College, Binghamton, N. Y. © te . 





Judy Baldwin, Bill Bishop, 
Hal Blair, Dan Windham, Rita Cherney, 
Bob Ives, Paul Kikta, Florence Kissler, 


The Editor 
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To Students — 


To the Editor: at pt ae 
The faculty of the Depart-— 
ment of History and Social 


Science extend their sincere 


appreciation to the students 
of Broome Tech for their im- 
pressive response to the 1967 
Visiting Scholar presentation. 

The success of added dimen-_ 
sions of educational experien- 


- ces of this nature is manifestly 


dependent on student interest. 
Dr. Opler, in response to a 
highly receptive audience, was 
moved on several occasions to 
express his pleasure with the 


aia 


q 





genuine display of student in- 


terest, courtesy and academic — 
perceptiveness. It is most grat- 
ifying to note that our efforts 
in his emerging pattern were 
received so warmly by both the 
students and our _ honored 
guest. 
Yours truly, 
Department of History 
& Social Sciences 


Frosh Note 


To the Editor: 

The officers and Executive 
Committee of the Freshman 
Class would like to thank all 
those who have helped to make 
the class projects successful. . 

Meetings will be held during 
the summer for Senior Lead- 
ers for Orientation this com- 
ing September. | 2 

Freshman Executive 


Committee Officers 


Talarsky ... 
To the Editor: 


I really feel it’s too bad that 
this institution does not recog- 
nize that one of its few good 
professors is about to be lost. 
The students, I am sure, real- 
‘ize this fact but I, as well as 
many others, do not know why 
or cannot understand how this 
ean be done. Mr. Talarsky is 
by far one of the few really 
good professors we have. His 
dynamic personality, not to 
mention his intelligence is, by 
far, above the majority of our 
faculty. His ability to hold a 
class’ attention and to stimu- 
late their thinking is some- 
thing that few professors pos- 
sess. I know I have benefited 
greatly from my contact with 
Mr. Talarsky, and I really feel 
it’s a shame that future stu- 
dents won’t be exposed to a 
“real” professor. 

Kathy Fowler 













Jerry Mulholland 
Ernie Jason 


Kodney, Maryelien Sweet, 


Camera Club 
G. Reed, Pam Gaffney | 
Kirk Jones 
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recommendation was 


Monday, June 5, 1967 


(250 Walk 


(Continued from Page 1) 
without giving adequate rea- 
sons for his or her dismissal.” 
The faculty members inter- 
viewed asked to have their 


“names withheld for fear of 


undesirable involvement. 


Mr. Talarsky said that he 
was “particularly pleased by 
the conduct exhibited by the 
demonstrators.” 


A LETTER WAS RECEIV- 
ED by Mr. Talarsky from his 
department chairman shortly 
after the protest. The context 
of the letter consisted ‘of the 
two following articles from the 
faculty manual containing in- 
formation dealing with ap- 
pointment recommendations. 
Article IV, Title D. “The Pres- 
ident or his designee shall no- 
tify in writing members of 
the academic staff holding term 
appointments whether or not 
they will be granted continu- 
ing appointments.” Article VII, 
Title B, “The service of the 
members of the academic staff 
having term appointments shall 
cease automatically at the end 
of their specified terms.” 


A MEMO was. distributed 
to the department chairmen in 
each division recommending 
that senior members of the 
faculty (i.e., members of the 
faculty who have attained con- 
tinuing appointments) should 
be consulted with regard to 
appointment recommendations. 
In the science curriculum, this 
heeded, 
In the Liberal Arts Depart- 
ment, it was not. 


“THIS IS AN ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE PROBLEM,” | said 
Dean Durst, “and it is doubtful 
whether the student’s point of 
view can change or have any 
effect upon it.” He was quick 
to add, “This man is not being 
condemned as most students 
feel he is. The only person who 
can suffer from all this is Mr. 
Talarsky and I don’t want any- 
thing to throw a bad light on 
that man. He is a very solid 
individual in my opinion.” 


Offered Position 


On the day following the 
march, Mr. Talarsky was of- 
fered a position over the tele- 
phone to instruct at one of 
the top ten private Liberal 
Arts Colleges in the country 
located in upstate New York. 
The name of the college was 
withheld because the invita- 
tion has not yet been formal- 
ized. 


Talarsky 


Mr. Talarsky has also recent- 
ly received a letter from the 
Dean of the Graduate School 
at the University of Buffalo 
informing him of his appoint- 
ment as Director of the State 
University’s “Institute for 
Teaching” and the~ grants 
which accompany the position. 
The purposes of the Institute 
are to prepare instructors for 
the colleges of the State Uni- 
versity and train instructors 
for Junior College teaching. 


BROOME TECH’S ASSIST- 
ANT PROFESSOR COLLI- 
GAN of the Engineering Sci- 
ence Department, we would 
like to add, will also not be 
returning to the faculty. An 
advisor to the Student Coun- 
cil, Chairman of the Student 
Activity Board of Control 
(SABC), and a member of the 
F.A.C.E. committee, he is ac- 
cepting an administrative po- 
sition at Harpur College with 


a 40 per cent salary increase, 
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Talarsky 


To the Editor: 


Mr. Talarsky is, in my o- 
pinion, the best instructor 
Broome Tech has employed 


while I have been a student 
here for the past two years. 
I have had him for both phil- 
osophy and English and 
learned a great deal from him 
in both these subjects. He is 
the only teacher who I can 
honestly say has held my at- 
tention throughout a full 50 
minutes, mainly because of his 
excellent teaching methods. 


It is too bad Broome Tech 
did not appreciate him while 
they had him. Maybe some col- 
lege will be able to utilize his 
abilities, as the administra- 
tion here has not been able to 
do. 

Secretarial ’67 
Cindy Ryan 





To the Editor: 


I am appalled by the fact 
another of our better faculty 
members is being asked not to 
come back next year. Mr. Ta- 
larsky, the Liberal Arts Phil- 
osophy teacher, so I hear, has 
been asked not to come back 
because of certain questionable 
reasons such as his not attend- 
ing faculty committees and his 
supposed unpopularity with 
certain members of the faculty 
and administration. 


To me, Mr. Talarsky has 
been an excellent instructor 
and I feel that his loss would 
add another blunder to Broome 
Tech’s long list of previous 
mistakes. 


Mr. Talarsky has been my 
instructor on two different oc- 
casions and in. two subjects. 
His teaching skill is, in my es- 
timation, of the highest caliber 


‘in both the fields of philosophy 


and English. 


Very simply, I would like to 
say that I wish the administra- 
tion would reconsider its de- 
cision and ask him to return 
after he has completed his 
Ph.D. This would then, reverse 
the administration’s previous 
policy of dismissing competent, 
‘qualified teachers and retain- 
ing the more popular commit- 
tee goers whose qualifications 
in the subjects they are teach- 
ing, in some instances, do not 
approach Mr. Talarsky’s pro- 
fessional and scholastic abili- 
ties. 

Sincerely, 
Ernie Jason, L.A. ’67 


uf 
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Support Continued 


To the Editor: 


Upon learning of Mr. Tal- 
arsky’s dismissal as professor 
at Broome Tech, I felt obliged 
to express my views on this 
serious action by our illustri- 
ous “administration.” 


I have been a student of Mr. 
Talarsky’s for the past three 
terms, and I feel that I have 
gained much from his tre-, 
mendous’. teaching abilities. 
Each pholosophy class has had 
a lasting effect on me, and I 
thank Mr. Talarsky for the 
outstanding job he has done in 
contributing to my better un- 
derstanding of philosophy. 


In my opinion, the action 
taken by the administration in 
this matter is far too extreme. 
The quality of a good profes- 
sor is his ability to teach in a 
way that will benefit the stu- 
dent. Mr. Talarsky has been 
a definite asset to Broome Tech 
in -his way; and we will be 
losing a tremendous scholar 
and a delightful teacher if the 
“administration” continues to 
pursue this abominable action. 


Pat McCabe 
EX 2A 


To the Editor: 


I have recently learned that 
Professor Talarsky has been 
asked. to leave at the end of 
this school year. This is very 
unfortunate. 


I have been privileged to be 
a student in Professor Talar- 
sky’s philosophy class during 
the last year. In my opinion, 
he is one of the finest members 
of the Broome Tech teaching 
staff. He is a conscientious 
teacher, and his students learn 
to think and question. This is 
good. This is the type of teach- 
er a college needs. He cares 
about his students, and he of- 
fers them one of the most 
stimulating courses on this 
campus. 


It is a shame that the Ad- 
ministration of Broome Tech 
believes they can do without a 
teacher of Professor Talarsky’s 
knowledge. Without fine teach- 
ers like Professor Talarsky, 
this educational institution 
would be little more than the 
nickname which is commonly 
given to it, “Front Street 
High.” 

Sincerely, 
Margery Heath 
BT ’67 





Marchers seen above entering administration building. 





Mr. Colligan has also been 
asked to write a book in col- 
laboration with Mr. Truchon 
for Prentice Hall which will be 
used as a calculus text. 

First consideration for pro- 
motion to Associate Professor- 
ship was denied to him at 





Broome Tech for September 
of this year. After long dis- 
cussion with the Dean’s Office, 
the promotion was granted to 
him. If an earlier decision 
would have made any differ- 
ence in his remaining at Tech, 


no-one knows. — r 
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What is the Pill that everyone is talking about? It contains 
compounds that are closely related chemically 


trual cycle in amounts large enough to prevent ovulation. The hor- 
monal action is not directly on the ovary, but is medicated through 
the hypothalamus, where he follicle-stimulating hormone that pro- 
duces ovulation is produced. Progesterone inhibits the production of 
follicle-stimulating hormones. 


The hormones are derived mostly from a chemical called dios- — 


genin which until 1945 was obtained only in small quantities from 
tropical plants. Dr. George Rosenkrantz found that the Mexican 
yam or barbasco root yielded large quantities of disogenin. 


What are the principal effects of the pill? The combination 
of two chemicals, Progestin and Estrogen, are the basic ingred- 
ients of all the present day pills accepted by the Pure Food and 
Drug Commission. 


These chemicals are found naturally within the female body. 
The progestin regulates the menstrual cycle and Estrogen pre- 
vents the egg from being produced. dl 


The combination of these two chemicals are used in two ways— 
combined and sequential therapy. When the combined is used, ovul- 
ation is controlled by withdrawing the drug for several days, which 
will allow for menstruation. As long as the pill is taken the men- 
strual flow will not begin. It is usually taken for 20 days and then 
within 2 to 5 days after the last pill, the flow will begin. Then 5 
days after the woman’s menstrual period begins she takes the 
pill again. 


The sequential therapy involves administration of Estrogen 
for 10-15 days and then the use of the combination for the re- 
maining days up to 20, after which the menstrual flow begins. 


The following is a list of the present pills that are on the 
market. 


BRAND NAME PROGESTIN (mg) ESTROGEN (mg) 


20 Consecutive days 


ENOVID 2.5 10 
NORINYL 2.0 10 
NORINYL - 1 1.0 05 
NORLESTRIN ~ 2.5 .05 
ORTHO NOVUM 1.0 .05 
ORTHO NOVUM - 2 2.0 10 
OVULEN 1.0 10 
‘ PROVEST 10.0 05 - 
Sequential 

C-QUENS 15 white - 80 
5 peach 2.0 80 

ORACON 16 white - - 10 
5 pink 2.0 10 

ORTHO NOVUM 14 white - 08 
6 blue 2.0 .08 


These pills are effective, but they need much improving. One 
scientist stated that we are still in the horse and buggy stage of 
oral-contraceptives. At the present there are numerous studies to 
make the pill less complicated to take so that even those ignor- 
ant of the biological facts of reproduction may be able to take 
contraceptives. 


One of the biggest hinderances of the pill is that it must be 
taken daily. Squibb and Sons are experimenting with a hormone 
that is essentially the same as those in the present pill but wiil be 
administered by injection and will only have to be taken once a 
month. Tests up to the present have indicated 100% effectiveness. 


Another drug, under experiment by Syntex Inc., is a synthetic 
version of the hormone pregesterone and is called chlormadine. The 
difference is that small doses of chlormadine are as effective as 
large doses of the others. Plus the fact that the new pill has no 
estrogen, the hormone that accounts for most of the side effects. 


The new pill is taken every day without any need for with- 
drawal. The researchers believe that the hormone prevents concep- 
tion by thickening the cervical muscles, thus blocking the passage 
of sperm into the uterus. 


The retroactive pill is another experiment being developed 
by Doctor John Morris and Doctor Gertrude von Wafenen of the 
Yale School of Medicine. It is taken up to six days after sexual re- 
lations and will prevent fertilization. It is still undergoing further 
tests before it can be released to the general public. 


The pill that will probably be the easiest and the most widely 
used will be the Implant Pill. It will be a slow-releasing capsule 
which will be implanted in the arm ‘or buttock and would provide 
long-lasting protection. 


Time magazine stated that some scientists feel that we are 
attacking the problem incorrectly. They think that women should 
be made infertile, except when they want to conceive. Then they will 
take a pill or a shot to make them fertile. Sounds impossible? So 
did the pill — 20 years ago. 5 


Match Box 


ENGAGEMENTS fit 
Paula Tomko D.H. ’68 to Walter Grabowski. 
Mary Jo Pitel S. : 
Pam Gaffney Lu. 








to the hormone — 
progesterone. Progesterone is produced at one stage of the mens- © 
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8 (2?) of the finalists in Circle K “Yard Contest” which Sandy Reed (4th from left) won by having the longest tie. 
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Moe B. Exonerates 
$. Viet. Catholics 


Etc., Etc., Etc.,.. 


By Immy Schmahez 


Relating a story that would 
make a public reading of Rip- 
ley’s Believe It or Not sound 
like so much Alice in Wonder- 
land, Maurice Battisti, Broome 
Tech ’66 grad and Broome 
County Community Ambassa- 
dor to India and Ceylon, gave 
a 20-minute account of his 
three-month trip to these coun- 
tries last summer to a sparse 
crowd of 300 who had gather- 
ed in Tech’s gym to honor 
special award winners, Wed- 
nesday May 24, 

Making Paul Bunyon ap- 
pear rather Tom Thumbish or 
James West less than an Endi- 
cott cop, the exploits of 
gutsy Maurice (by self-proc- 
lamation) entitled “Journey to 
caused one 
Broome Tech instructor to ex- 
claim, “He scares me.” 

To begin, Mr. Battisti used 
a quotation by the late John 
F. Kennedy that had some- 
thing to do with telling “true 
from false”. He then gave the 
population of India to be 500 
million, “itself a world.’ Cey- 
lon he described as “the size 
of West Viginia with a popula- 
tion of 12 million.” Also cited 
were the statistics to indicate 
17 per cent of the students in 
Ceylon are Communist as are 
95 per cent of the labor un- 
ions. 


Then it began. 

First he was hit on the head 
by an egg-bombing bird. This, 
only to be followed by the 
kicking of a crocodile that 
looked like a tree while Mau- 
rice had his glasses off. 

After some small talk of 
Ceylonese women and their po- 
sition in society, Mr. Battisti 
talked of his gutsy trip, dis- 
guised as an “Indian diplomat” 
through a phalanx of saber- 
carrying guards to discover 
from a Buddist, who had been 
to South Vietnam that he 
“didn’t see any discrimination 
at all” of Buddists by the Ca- 
tholics. All this after saying 
his “life was in danger” because 
Ceylonese think they 
are the cradle of Buddism,” 
and there had been reports of 
Catholic discrimination of the 
Buddhists in Vietnam. 

Most of the rest of his talk 
had to do with devil worship- 
ing: people who danced all 
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night, walked on “white hot 
coals,” stuck spears through 
their faces, stuck hooks in 
their backs to carry burdens, 
all because, “They do _ this, 
friends, only because they are 
possessed by the devil.” 


The conclusion of the devil 
episode was Mr. Battisti’s be- 
ing bumped by one of the 
dancers which led him to pick 
up his host, carrying him un- 
der his arms like a sack of po- 
tatoes, dumping him into a 
right hand standard shift auto 
and “driving lickety-split” off 
into the night (though he had 
never driven anything but a 
left-hand automatic shift car 
before). 

Before concluding, Mr. Bat- 
tisti told the audience he want- 
ed to say “something about 
totalitarianism.” He then pro- 
ceeded to disclose his three- 
hour encounter with Ceylon’s 
head Communist. After three 
hours of listening to the man 
“lambasting the United States 
from ‘a’ to ‘z’,” Maurice, in 
front of a large crowd gath- 
ered for the spectacle, asked 
him why he owned 19 apart- 
ment houses. According to 
Maurice, this was fresh news 
to the populace and they were 
in awe of him, since “nobody 
would have the guts to ask the 
leading Ceylonese Communist 
why he was the leading capi- 
talist.” 

From all this, Mr. Battisti 
concluded, “that people are 
basically all- the same,’ and 
after 25,000 miles of travel, 
he could say this since he had 
found that people had the 
“same body, mind and soul.” 

He then said, “I am sure 
that someday all men will live 
in a society with liberty and 
justice for all.” 

Student reaction to the talk 
was somewhat subdued. One 
notable statement was, “He 
uses the same speech wherev- 
er he goes, he just changes ‘the 
quote at the beginning for the 
occasion.” 

Another student 
that Anthony Funaro had 
pointed out the limited at- 
tendance, “To give an indica- 
tion of Broome Tech’s attitude 
toward scholorship.” 

As good an indication, the 
student said, “could well have 
been Moe’s (Mr. Battisti’s) 
speech.” 


remarked 







To Return 
To India 


Prof., Stephen Steele, Chair- 
man of the Civil Technology 
department at Broome Tech 
left Saturday (May 27) for 
India, where he will supervise 
a seven-city educational pro- 
ject this summer. . 


This is the fourth consecu- 
tive summer that Prof. Steele 
has been selected to work. in 
India with faeulty members of 
engineering colleges and tech- 
nical institutes there. 


His supervision this summer 
will cover the seven cities of 
Chandigarh, Allahabad, Gau- 
hati, Bangalore, Madras, Ah- 
medabad and Bhopal. 

The program is being con- 
ducted by the National Science 
Foundation of the United 
States and is a follow-up of 
the three-year program con- 
cluded last summer under the 
auspices of the U.S. Agency 
for International Development 
(AID). 

Prof. Steele plans to return 
to the United States about 
Aug. 20. 


Honors 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Dawn Ronk, Donna Lee Gary. 
Upsilon Chapter, Sigma Phi 
Alpha Award — Nancy Shim- 
er, Cheryl Hall, Ann Messing. 
U.S. Greene Mathematics 
Award — Nicholas Timko. 
Following the presentation 
of awards, the new officers of 
Student Council were intro- 
duced by this year’s President, 
Larry Wasson. They are: Dave 
Forbes, President; Mary West- 
on, Vice-President; Joyce Zim- 
mer, Treasurer; and Vicky 
Cole, Secretary. The new mem- 
bers of Phi Theta Kappa (na- 
tional, honor society of junior 
colleges) were then introduced 
by President Anthony Funaro. 
They are: Janet Barvinchak, 
Roger Battista, Francis Bat- 
tisti, Daniel Bergen, Patricia 
Billings, Ronald Boyce, Laur- 
ette Brenn, Lawrence Brennan, 
Dwight Briggs, Phyllis Bru- 
tovsky, Walter Callahan, Pat- 
rick Carbone, James Caverly, 
Rita Cherney, Diane Dvorsky, 
John Fay, Dennis Feduke, An- 
thony Fiorelli, Rosalind Forse, 
Theodore Gasparovic, William 
Gavitt, Philip Grover, James 
Hall, Alice Hanson, Rosemary 
Harvilla, Daniel Hendery, Ri- 
chard Hildebrant, Vern In- 
graham, Stewart Jones, Ellen 
Keeney, Jame Keppeler, Nan- 
cy Kiehart, Paul Kikta, George 
Knott, Ronald Lasky, William 
Lee, Margaret Little, Richard 
Matyas, Timothy . McAvoy, 
Nancy Methlie, Eileen Miller, 
George Mitchell, Donna Mont- 
gomery, Gerald Morris, ‘Dilys 
Mudgett, Thanna O’Connor, 
Susan Paciocco, Paula Prokop- 
chuk, Margery Rutbell, Ken- 
dall Scott, Jane Sprague, Judy 
Stevenson, Walter Straight, 
Frank Strock, Nicholas Tim- 
ko, Andrea Truchan, Kirby 
Tyler, Mary Weston, Beverly 
Ann Wilbur, James Withiam, 
Carol Wolfanger, John Wyns, 
Joyce Zimmer, Thomas Zimnie- 
wicz, Eric Sedor, Albert Mar- 
iani. Mr. Edwin Drake was 
awarded honorary membership 
in Phi Theta Kappa. 
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By B. B. Norton 


I want to keep my arms, 

My legs, and both my eyes. 

I want to keep my feet intact. 

I want to keep my internal workin’s internal. 


I want to go home 


To be able to walk across a field, 

Breathing deeply, gulping down 

Spring, flower fragranced air. 

I want to lie on my back on a green, grassy lawn 
And watch the clouds dance by. 

I want to fish in a clear, babbling brook; 

To swim in the oceans calm. 

I want to gallop over the hills; 

To run along mountain ridges 

And swing a tennis racket. 


I want to sweat for my pay and go home to rest; 


To work with my hands; 


To build rather than destroy; 
To use my mind and myself for living. 
I long to hold the one who is dear to me near to me. 


Yes, I want to live, 
Yet more than this, 


I want my son to grow to be a man, 
Free, kind, strong and brave, 


With a faith in God 


And as willing to die for what must be, 

As he is to live with what must be. 

I hope he won’t need to fight. 

One more thing — I wish to give him hope. 


Awards Banquet 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Ruth Rodney 
Betsy Voorhees 

Major: 
Eileen Skope 
Circle K 
Major: 
Arthur Thompson 
LE.E.E. 
Major: 
Gary Ostrander 
Newman Club 
Major: 
Diane Louttit 
Peggy Rich 
Geurge Tallet 
Broome Tech Players 
Minor: 
Pauline Eade 
David Getchell 

Michael McGoff 
Susan Tucker 
David Wenn 

Major: 
Keith Armentrout 

John Cassella 
Mary Ellen Harper 
Martin Pilot 

Citadel 
Major: 
Carla Aiken 
Sharon Hattala 
Nancy Kodey 
Exec. Comm. — ’67 
. Minor: 
Beth Decker 
Major: 
Jeffrey Cicak 
Brenda Van Horn 
Frosh Class — ’68 
Minor: 
Daryl Hendery 
Major: 
Francis Battisti 
Andrea Piza 
Judith Stevenson 
Honor Society 

Major 

Anthony Funero 


Nancy Kodey 
Joyce Nagle 
James Winters 
Liberal Arts Club 
Minor: 
_ Jo Ann Guiton 
Major: 
Robert Ives 
Tech Talk 
Minor: 
Carla Aiken 
Harold Blair 
Ernest Jason 
Nancy Kodey 
Joyce Nagle 
James Santa Lucia 
Dan Windham 
Major: 
Kirk Jones 
Robert Ives 
Jerry Mulholland 
Jerry Sinnamon 
Social Committees 
Minor: 
Linda Frasca 
Susan Roman 
Major: 
Alexia Mitrus 
Emmett Patterson 
Gordon Reed 
Janice Walker 
Student Council 
Minor: 
Thomas Hranek 
Robert Ives 
Dilys Mudgett 
Joyce Zimmer 
Gary Tregaskis 
Major: 
James Bishop 
Donald Bundy 
Shanna Fairbanks 
Pamela Jo Gaffney 
Enrico Leone 
Kirk Jones 
Gary Kratochvil 
Robert Lee 
Larry Wasson 





23 Receive Extension Diploma 


A total of 23 men and wo- 
men — 10 of them between 
the ages of 40 and 55 — re- 
ceived their extension diplo- 
mas at Broome Tech Thurs- 
day, May 25, at the college’s 
annual diploma awards dinner. 


All have full-time jobs and 
have been taking evening cour- 
ses at Broome Tech on a part- 
time basis. : 


Ten of the 23 began study- 
ing at the community college 
in the 1950’s, one as far back 
as 1953 and four others in 
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1956. They did not attend 
classes each year, although one 
recipient has concentrated her 
courses into a two-year span 
since 1965. The median time 
is five years. The extension di- 
ploma represents about one, 
year of college credit work. 
Job betterment and personal 
self-improvement are the pri- 
mary motivations for these 
people reaching this education- 
al plateau while working full- 
time, according to Carleton S. 
Everett, extension division di- 
rector of the college. — 
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The following is a “State- 
ment on the Academic Free- 
dom of Students” from the 
American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors Bulletin, 
December 1965, we find it to 
be of importance to comple- 
ment this week’s editorial. 


Preamble 

Free inquiry and free expres- 
sion are essential attributes of 
the community of scholars. As 
members of that community, 
students should be encouraged 
to develope the capacity for 
critical judgement and to en- 
gage in a sustained and inde- 
pendent search for truth. The 
freedom to learn depends upon 
the appropriate opportunities 
and conditions in the class- 
room, on the campus, and in 
the larger community. The re- 
sponsibility to secure and to 
respect general conditions in 
the classroom, on the campus, 
and in the larger community. 
The responsibility to secure 
and to respect general condi- 
tions conducive to the freedom 
to learn is shared by all mem- 
bers of the academic commun- 
ity. Students should endeavor 
to exercise their freedom with 
maturity and responsibility. 
I. In the Classroom 

The professor in the class- 
room and in conference should 
encourage free discussion, in- 
quiry, and expression. Students 
should be evaluated solely on 
the basis of ther academic per- 
formance, not on their opinions 
or conduct in matters unrelat- 
ed to academic standards. 

A. Protection of Freedom of 
Expression. Students are re- 
sponsible for learning thor- 
oughly the content of any 
course of study, but they 
should be free to take reason- 
ed exception to the data or 
views offered, and to reserve 
judgment about matters of o- 
pinion. 

B. Protection Against Im- 
proper Academic Evaluation. 
Students are responsible for 
maintaining standards of aca- 
demic performance established 
by their professors, but they 
should have protection through 
orderly procedures against pre- 
judiced or capricious academic 
evaluation. 

C. Protection Against Im- 
proper Disclosure. Information 
about student views, beliefs, 
and political associations which 
professors acquire in the 
course of their work as instruc- 
tors, advisors, and counselors 
should be considered confiden- 
tial. Protection against im- 
proper disclosure is a serious 
professional obligation. Judg- 
ments of ability and charac- 
ter may be provided under ap- 
propriate circumstances. 

II. Student Records 

Institutions should have a 
carefully considered policy as 
to the information which 
should be part of a student’s 
permanent educational record 
and as to the conditions of its 
disclosure. To minimize the 
risk of improper disclosure, 
academic and disciplinary rec- 
ords should be separate, and 
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the conditions of access to 
each should be set forth in an 
explicit policy statement. Tran- 
scripts of academic records 
should contain only information 
about academic status. Data 
from disciplinary and cousel- 
ing files should not be ayail- 
able to unauthorized persons 
on campus or to any person 
off campus except for the most 
compelling reasons. No records 
should be kept which reflect 
the political activities or be- 
liefs of students. Provision 
should be kept which reflect 
the political activities or be- 
liefs of students. Provision 
should also be made for peri- 
odie routine destruction of non- 
current disciplinary records. 
Administrative staff and stu- 
dent personnel officers should 
respect confidential information 
about students which they ac- 
quire in the course of their 
work. 


Ill. Student Affairs 

In student affairs, certain 
standards must be maintained 
if the academic freedom of 
students is to be preserved. 


A. Freedom from Arbitrary 
Discrimination. Colleges and 
universities should be open to 
all students who are academ- 
ically qualified. While sectar- 
ian institutions may give ad- 
mission preference to students 
of their own persuasion, such 
preference shduld be clearly 
and publicly stated. College 
facilities and services should 
be open to all students, and 
institutions should use their 
influence to secure ,equal ac- 
cess for all students to public 
facilities in the local commun- 
ity. 

B. Freedom of Association. 
Students bring to the campus 
a variety of interests previous- 
ly acquired and develop many 
new interests as members of 
the academic community. They 
should be free to organize and 
join associations to promote 
their common interests. 

1. Affiliation with an extra- 
mural organization should not 
of itself affect recognition of 
a student organization. 

2. Each organization should 
be free to choose its own cam- 
pus advisor and institutional 
recognition should not be with- 
held or withdrawn solely be- 
cause of the inability of a 
student organization to secure 
an advisor. Members of the 
faculty serve the college com- 
munity when they accept the 
responsibility to advise and 
consult with student organi- 
zations; they should not have 
the authority to control the 
policy of such organizations. 

3. Student organizations may 
be required to submit a cur- 
rent list of officers, but they 
should not be required to sub- 
mit a membership list as a con- 
dition of institutional recog- 
nition. 

4. Campus organizations 
should be open to all students 
without respect to race, relig- 
ion, creed, or national origin, 
except for religious qualifica- 
tions which may be required by 
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sectarian organizations. 

5. Students and student or- 
ganizations should be free to 
examine and to discuss all 
questions of interest to them, 
and to express opinions pub- 
licly or privately. They should 
also be free to support caus- 
es by an orderly means which 
do not disrupt the regular and 
essential operation of the in- 
stitution. 


6. Students should be allow- 
ed to invite and to hear any 
person of their own choosing. 
While the orderly scheduling 
of facilities may require the 
observance of routine proced- 
ures before a guest speaker is 
invited to appear on campus, 
institutional control of campus 
facilities should never be used 
as a device of censorship. It 
should be made clear to the 
academic and larger commun- 
ity that sponsorship of guest 
speakers does not necessarily 
imply approval or endorsement 
of the views expressed, either 
by the sponsoring group or the 
instiution. 


C. Student Participation in 
Instiutional Government. As 
constituents of the academic 
community, students should be 
free, individually and_ collec- 
tively, to express their views 
on issues of institutional policy 
and on matters of general in- 
terest to the student body. The 
student body should have clear- 
ly defined means to participate 
in the formation and applica- 
tion of regulations affecting 
student affairs, student govern- 
ments should be _ protected 
from arbitrary intervention. 

D. Student Publications. Stu- 
dent publications and the stu- 
dent press are a valuable aid 
in establishing and maintain- 
ing an atmosphere of free and 
responsible discussion and of 
intellectual exploration on the 
campus. They are a means of 
bringing student concerns to 
the attention of the faculty 
and the institutional authori- 
ties and of formulating. stu- 
dent opinion ‘on various issues 
on the campus and in the world 
at large. 

1. The student press should 
be free of censorship and ad- 
vance approval of copy, and 
its editors and managers 
should be free to develop their 
own editorial policies and news 
coverage. 

2. The integrity and respon- 
sibility of student publications 
should be encouraged by ar- 
rangements which permit fi- 
nancial autonomy or, ideally, 
complete financial indepen- 
dence. " 

8. Editors and managers 
should subscribe to cannons of 
‘responsible journalism. At the 
same time, they should be pro- 
tected from arbitrary suspen- 
sion and removal because of 
student, faculty, administra- 
tive, or public disapproval of 
editorial policy or content. 
Only for proper and stated 
causes should editors and man- 
agers be subject to removal 
and then by orderly and pre- 
scribed procedures. 
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Dr. Oper, a social-anthropologist, spoke to Latin American 
Histroy students and other interested students, on the topic of 
“Cultures and Poverty in Latin American Slums.” He was invited 
by the Department of History and Social Science, whose chairman, 
Prefossor Hickey, is shown with Dr. Opler. 


Drama Club Elects Officers 


On May 25, the Drama Club 
elected its officers for the next 
school year. The results of the 
election are as follows: Presi- 
dent—Dave Getchell (ET 68); 
Vice - President — Carla Aiken 
(LA 68); Secretary — Marie 
Loseavio (LA 68); Treasurer 
— Sue Fisher (LA 68. Though 
the Drama Club is young, it has 
received much experience and 
acclaim from its recent produc- 
tions. A good example of this 
is “The Crucible,” by Arthur 


Miller and last year’s production 
of Eugene O’Neill’s ‘Ah Wilder- 
ness.” 


Next year’s Drama Club plans 
to produce Shakespeare’s 
“Twelth Night” February 24, 
5'6) and a musical, probably 
“Little Mary Sunshine.” (May 
10511," 12). 


Information about member- 
ship in the Drama Club, or its 
activities can be obtained from 
Dave Getchell. 


EXPANSION 


(Continued from Page 1} 


President Tyrrell, in a re- 
lease statement on the nature 
of the Community College told 
of two specific programs to be 
initiated in the Fall of next 
year. Nursing and Environ- 
mental Health Technology. A 
third program, Police Science, 
was asked for by Broome 
County officials and will have 
the President’s recommendation 
when it appears in the cham- 
bers of county government. 


Specifically, the expansion 
will have an estimated cost of 
$8,069,000, half of which the 
state (under the community 
college law) will pay. County 
cost would be about $4 million, 
spread out over a period of 
years. 


The new plan calls for the 
construction of four new build- 
ings (1. Business and Liberal 
Arts, 2. Health Sciences and 
Chemistry, 3. Civil Tech and 
Police Sciences, and 4, Physi- 
cal Education and Athletics) 


and extensive alteration of the. 


three existing ones (SUB, Sci- 
ence and Administration). 


The college would also ac- 
quire 68 acres of county-owned 
land surrounding the present 
campus. This additional land 
would include almost 1,000 feet 
along Front Street, south of 
the entrance to the campus, 
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and now occupied by the Coun- 
ty Infirmary and Welfare 
Building. 


The expansion proposal is 
based on research headed by 
Dean Harvey Roehl. For 1967, 
it is assumed that 21 per cent 
of the area high school gradu- 
ates will wish to enroll at 
BTCC, and that this will in- 
crease at the rate of 1 per 
cent per year. 


In 1947, at the opening of 
Tech, there were approximately 
170 full-time students. 1957 
saw approximately 500. Pres- 
ently, in 1967, there are rough- 
ly 1600 full-time students, an 
eight-fold increase. It is esti- 
mated that this trend will con- 
tinue, giving us a proposed 
2750 full-time day students in 
1974. The proposed expansion 
















is designed to accommodate 


8200 for this date. These es- 
timates are based on data com- 
piled from research into stu- 
dent population trends for 
present grades 7-12. 


Dean Roehl has also com- 
piled similar data going as 
far back as the present kinder- 
garten class or Broome Tech 
Class of ’79. With such valid 
research and sincere motives 


being employed, maybe BTCC — 
will drop the name “Front — 


Street High” and become 
recognized and “happy” 2- 
institution of 


ad ¢ , ¥” 


higher learning. — 
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